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« A famous man was Robin Hood, 
The English ballad-singer’s joy.”"—Wordsworth. 
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“A worTH-country mile and an inch at a shot,” is a 
thyming instance of the strength and skill of Robin Hood 
in archery ; nor ure proofs in prose wanting. “ The 
abbot of Whitby,” says a Yorkshire tradition, “ had 
heard that Robin Hood and Little John were famous for 
the distance as well as the accuracy of their shooting, 
and begged them after dinner to give him an example. 
He took them to the top of the abbey, whence each of 
them shot an arrow, which fell not far from Whitby- 
laths, in memorial of which the abbot set up a pillar 
where each of the arrows was found. The place where 
Robin’s arrow fell is still called Robin Hood’s Field, 
and the place where Little John’s fell is called John’s 
Field; the distance of these places from Whitby Abbey 
exceeds a measured mile.” 

If this be admitted as prose evidence of the distance to 
which Robin’s bow could send a shaft, for the matchless 
accuracy of his aim there are in verse many examples ; 
his arrows, like the stones of the Benjamite slingers, flew 
to a hair’s breadth and did not miss. Yet at this weapon 

© was once nigh overmatched; not indeed by human 
skill, but % ~~ dogs of the Friar of Fountain’s 
Ql. . 





Dale, that caught the arrows in their mouths as they flew. 
I fear that the breed of these dogs either became imme- 
diately extinct, or that they were trained by the’ skill, 
now lost, of a sorcerer. The adventure of the Friar and 
his curtal Dogs is a rustic romance: that martial monk, 
by a species of scholastic magic known to the vulgar by 
the name of the Oxford Art, educated his dogs in a new 
kind of warfare, and with his sword and bow reigned for 
seven years the sovereign of Fountain’s Dale. He might 
have continued longer on his throne had not his merits 
provoked the hostility of his brother monarch of Sher- 
wood. 

The ballad in which the Friar’s contest with Robin is 
related is both well imagined and well rhymed. It 
happened one summer’s morn, says this legend, that 
Little John performed a feat of archery much to the 
pleasure of his master 


* Will Scarlett he did kill a buck, 
And Midge he killed a doe, 
But Little John killed a hart of Greece, 
Five hundred foot him fro. 
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Joy on that heart, said Robin Hood, 
Shot such a shot for me, 

T’'ll ride my horse a hundred miles 
To find a match for thee.” 


There was perhaps some envy in the laugh which 
Will Scarlett raised at this. ‘“ I know,” said he, “a 
curtal Friar in Fountain’s Abbey who can fight you 
both.” Now in those days there were martial monks 
whose duties consisted in preaching to the Saracens, or 
in cutting their throats; they were peculiar to Asia ; 
yet something of the same sort of animal was not 
uncommon in this country. England had prelates who, 
like Antony Beck, bishop of Durham, loved to fight in 
the van ; or, like Sinclair of Dunkeld, could draw the 
sword and lead to victory when his country was invaded. 
The same military taste descended lower; and the 
church had humbler servants of very questionable mo- 
rality, like the curtal Friar. When Will Scarlett gave 
this insulting commendation to the Friar, he added— 

“ The curtal Fryar in Fountain’s Abbey 
Well can a strong bow draw; 


He will beat you and your good yeoman, 
If you set all in a raw. 

Then Robin he swore a solemn oath, 
And it was by Mary free, 

That he would neither eat nor drink 
Till the Fryar he did see,” 


The Outlaw put on his best steel harness and a helmet 
which had resisted many a stroke; he likewise belted 
a sword by his side, and with a buckler on his shoulder 
and his trusty bow in his hand away he went into 
Fountain’s Dale to achieve this new adventure. 

“ And coming unto Fountain’s Dale, 
No farther would he ride; 
There he was aware of the curtal Fryar 
Close by the water side. 


The Fryar had on a harness » 
On ie head a cap of -~ a: 

Broad-sword and buckler by his side, 
And they became him weel.” 

Robin stood a little while looking at the military 
monk. No man ever entered upon a combat with less 
consideration ; it was ever word and blow with him; 
yet in the present case he saw the propriety of having a 
reason of some kind for rushing upon strife—a cause of 
offence was not long wanting. 

“ Robin Hood he lighted off his horse, 
And tied him to.a thorn ; 

. Carry me o’er the water, thou curtal Fryar, 
Or else thy life’s forlorn. 


The Fryar took Robir on his back, 
Deep water he did bestride, 

And neither spoke word good or bad, 
Till on the other side.” 


All as yet went smoothly ; the Friar, with a meekness 
which he might have learned in Fountain’s Abbey, obeyed 
the command of the imperious stranger, carried him over 
the stream, and placed him safely on the bank ; but here 
his meekness and courtesy ended. 

“ Lightly leapt Robin from off his back, 
When the Fryar he said again, 
Now carry me back, thou fine fellow, 
Or faith it shall breed thee pain, 
Robin took the Fryar upon his back, 

Deep water he did bestride, 
And neither spake good word or bad, 
Till he came to the other side.” 


This could not last long; it endured, however, on 
Robin’s side longer than on the Friar’s, who, desiring to 
bring the matter to an end, carried the Outlaw to the 
middle of the stream, and, tossing him roughly in, told 
him either to sink or swim at his pleasure. Robin pre- 
ferred swimming to sinking, and, reaching the bank, 
grasped his bow, and plucked out an arrow from his 
quiver. 
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“ One of his best shafts below his belt 

At the Fryar he let fly, 

The curtal Fryar with his steel buckler 
Did put the arrow by. 

Shoot on, shoot on, the Fryar he said, 
Shoot on as thou hast begun; 

If thou shootest here for a summer's day, 
Thy mark I will not shun.” 


How many arrows the steel buckler of the Friar put 
aside the ballad neglects to say: four-and-twenty was 
the usual number of shafts in an archer’s quiver of those 
days: at all events, Robin shot with his usual skill, but 
shot all his arrows away without injuring his inyul- 
nerable adversary. He then laid aside his bow; drew 
his sword, and, with his buckler on his arm, closed with 
the Friar, who opposed him with equal arms and equal 
resolution. 

“ They fo from ten o’clock 0’ 
Tal oe io the afternoon ; inten 
Then Robin Hood came to his knees, 
Of the Fryar to beg a boon. 


A boon, a boon, thou curtal Fryar, 
I beg it on my knee ; 

Let me set my horn unto my mouth, 
And to blow out blasts three. 


That will I do, said the curtal Fryar, 
Of thy blasts I have no doubt; 
I hope thou’lt biow so passing well, 
‘ ill both thy eyes fly out.” 


It is probable that the Fryar was not aware of the im- 
portance of the boon which he so readily granted ; or it 
may be that he was prepared for all emergencies, and 
relied for assistance on his reserve of “ ban-dogs,” 
as fit to match the force of all Robin’s forest chivalry. 
Be that as it may, no sooner were the blasts blown than 
fifty yeomen with bent bows in their hands came hasten- 
ing to the aid of their leader. “ Whose men are these?” 
inquired the Friar. “They are mine,” replied Robin. 

“ A boon, a boon, said the curtal Fryar, 
The lik: I gave to thee, 


To set my fist thus to my mouth, 
And to whute out whutes three. 


That will I do, said Robin Hood, 
Or else I were to blame; 

For three whutes in a fryar’s fist 
Will make me glad and fain.” 


Robin seems not to have been prepared for the four- 
footed opposition which “three whutes on the Fryar’s 
fist” were destined to call up. No sooner had he whooted 
thrice than half a hundred great ban-dogs came running 
to his side; and the Friar proceeded to lay down rules 
for the coming combat. 

“ Here is for every man a dog, 
And I myself for thee ; 
Nay, by my faith, said Robin Hood, 
Good Fryar, that must not be. 


Two dogs at once to Robin did go, 


One behind, the other before, 
And Robin Hood’s mantle of Lincoln green 
Off from his back they tore.” 


This Robin may have expected; but for the scene 
which followed no previous experience could have pre- 
pared him ; he had hitherto found nothing but steel to 
resist his shafts. His men turned their arrows at once 
on their four-footed adversaries— 

« But whether his men shot east and west, 
Or they shot north and south, 


The curtal dogs, so taught they were, 
Caught the arrows in their mouth.” 


Little John was less amazed at this than his master. 
“Take off thy dogs, Friar,” he exclaimed, “else evil 
will befal both them and thee.” “Who art thou?” said 
the Friar, emboldened by the battle having hitherto gone 
in his favour; “ Whose man art thou that comes here to 
prate tome?” “I am Little John, and Robin Hood is 
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my master,” a he; and as he spoke, he shot his 
arrows with such dexterity that half a score of the Friar’s 
dogs fell dead, each by a single shaft. ‘ Hold thy hand, 
good fellow,” cried the Friar; “thy master and I shall 
agree; shoot no more, I pray thee.” 


“ This curtal Fryar kept Fountain’s Dale 
For seven long years and more, 

And there was never a knight nor lord 
Could make him yield before.” 


The adventure with the curtal Friar was chiefly on 
land: Robin’s next adventure was on a less stable ele- 
ment, namely, the sea. The ballad which describes his 
want of success as a fisher, and how he redeemed him- 
self from captivity as well as from reproach with his 
bow, is called ‘The Noble Fisherman,’ and was found 
by Ritson in the collection ef Anthony & Wood, with 
the following prose heading: “ Showing how Robin won 
a prize on the sea, and how he gave the one halfe to his 
dame, and the other to the building of alms-houses.” 
In Robin’s days his countrymen were timid sailors: they 
seldom made a voyage in the winter menths, they rarely 
went out of sight of land, and had exhibited but symp- 
toms, at least, of that audacity tempered by skill which 
has since given them the command of the ocean. It 
was rather a love of variety than a love of salt weter that 
took the King of Sherwood to sea: he became weary, 
says the ballad, of the woodside, chasing the fallow deer, 
and the profitless occupation which he pursued; and, 
calling his men together, said,— 

“ The fishermen brave more money they have 
Than our merchants two or three ; 


Therefore will I to Scarborough go, 
A fisherman brave to be. 


So quoth Robin Hood, I'll to Scarborough go, 
It seems a very fine day ; 

And he took his inn at a widow woman’s house 
Adown by the waters grey.” 


The widow looked at her lodger, and seeing him per- 
sonable and promising, inquired who he was, and what 
was his trade. “I am a poor fisherman,” replied Robin 
with a downcast look, “and in my own country I am 
called Simon of the Lee.” 


“ Simon, she said, if thou’lt be my man, 
Round wages I’ll give thee; 
For I have as good a ship of my own 
As any that sails the sea.” 


Robin entered at once into the service of the buxom 
widow, and joining his new comrades, they plucked up 
the anchor, and sailing till old England grew dim in the 
distance, cast their baited hooks into the sea and began 
to catch fish ; but alas! for Robin, he was ignorant of the 
Whole mystery of fishing, and when others dropped their 
baited hooks into the water, he dropped in a naked hook 
and a bare line. This was not unobserved— 


“Tt will be long, said the master then, 
Ere this lubber thrive at sea; 
He shall not have one fin of our fish, 
For in faith he’s not worthy. 


O woe is me, said Simon then, 
And the day that I came here. 

I wish I were in Plympton Park 
Chasing the fallow deer. 


For every clown laughs me to scorn, 
And a lubber they me call ; 

But if I had them in Plympton Park 
I would put scorn on them all.” 


The moment for Robin to assert his superiority, even 
on the sea, was at hand: if he failed to arm his lines 
and bait his hooks, and caught nothing, while his com- 
panions laughed at his ignorance, his looks brightened 
as he saw a French rover bearing down upon them, for 
he had not forgotten to bring his bow and arrows: as 


| stood with difficulty, and drew an 
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“ O woe is me, said the master then 
And the day that I was born; 
For of all the fish we have caught this day 
There is every fin forlorn. 


For your French robbers upon the sea 
ill not spare us a man, 
But carry us to the shores of France 
And cast us in prison strang.” 


The simulated fisherman ventured a word. “Master,” 
he said, “do not be afraid ; give me my bow and arrows, 
and not one Frenchman will I spare.” There was a 
smile among Robin’s companions at this, for they rated 
his skill at the bow by his skill in fishing: the master 
answered roughly, 
* Now hold thy peace, thou long lubber, 
Thou art but brags and boast ; 


If I should cast thee overboard 
There’s but one lubber lost. 


Simon grew angry at these words, 
An angry man was he; 

But he took his bent bow in his hand, 
To the ship-hatch then went he.” 


But Robin found that a ship’s plank afforded no such 
steady footing as the green sod of Plym Park ; he 
y string. 


« Come, tie me to the mast, he cried, 
Against my object fair, 
And give me my bent bow in my hand, 
And I'll no Frenchman spare, 


He drew his arrow unto the head, 
And he drew with might and main ; 

And to the first Frenchman’s heart straightway 
The cloth-yard shaft is gane, 


Success brought security ; as the Frenchmen began to 
drop before his deadly arrows, Robin’s footing grew 
firmer, and his hand quite steady, and he requested to 
be unbound, that he might despatch his shafts more 
rapidly. 
** Q, loose me from the mast, he cried, 
And for them take thou no care ; 


But give me my bent bow in my 
And I’ll no Frenchman spare.” 


This was complied with, it seems, though the ballad- 
maker has not recorded it; and Robin so fast and 
so well, that when they boarded the Rover they found 
all her crew transfixed with arrows. Twelve thousand 
pounds in good red gold, and a ship well appointed and 
fit for sea, was the reward of the victors. Robin had 
forgiven the harsh words of the master, and the slighting 
laughter of his comrades, when the property came to be 
disposed of. 
“ One half of the ship, said Simon then, 
To our dame and children small ; 
And the other half of the ship I'll bestow 
On you, my comrades all. 
But up bespoke the master 
. jem Simon, anes to brag 
ve won own hand, 
“pod you shall the oener be. 
It shall be as I said, quoth Simon then ; 
With this gold for the opprest, 
An habitation I will build 
Where they may live at rest.” 


Robin having made this charitable disposition of his un- 
expected wealth, laid the name of Simon of the Lee 
aside, retired from the service of the widow of Scar- 
borough, resumed his sylvan habits, and, seated once 
more beneath. the Welbeck Oaks, gave law to Church 


and State. 
A. C. 
2N2 





Robin’s face brightened, the master’s countenance sank. 
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THE CITY OF BRUGES. 
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[Carved Fire-place, in the Palais de Justice.] 


‘Continued from No. 403.] and all his affections were concentrated on an only child, 
¥~ 1527 lived at Bruges a carver in wood, known by | a daughter named Marie, who at this time was ten years 
the name of André. A number of works of considerable | of age, and of a remarkably intelligent and sweet dispo- 
merit produced by him had made his name known in| sition. An old aunt, nearly blind, resided with him, and 
several of the towns of Flanders He was a widower, | completed his household. This old woman was sup- 
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sed by the neighbours to have a secreted treasure, left 
a by her husband, who had held the honourable office 
of head of the incorporated body of the masons. 

André was beloved by his fellow-workmen; but he 
had one enemy, who was the more dangerous, as he con- 
cealed his hatred. This man, whose name was Jacques 
Van de Pitte, was also a carver in wood ; and being un- 
able to rival André in the handling of his tools, his envy 

ew into a hatred, which became more intense every 
day. Jacques tried by underhand and plausible in- 
sinuations to damage the reputation of André; but the 
more he tried, the more did his rival seem to rise in 
public opinion. The Prévdt of Saint Donat selected 
André, in preference to Jacques, to execute a communion- 
table of exquisite workmanship ; and the town of Ypres 
gave him also the preference in the making of a superb 
pulpit for the church of St. Martin. This latter cir- 
cumstance worked up Jacques into ungovernable fury. 
He now determined to ruin his rival, or to pevish in the 
attempt. 

It was the 30th of November, 1527. The kitchen of 
the humble house of André looked neat and tidy; a fire 
sparkled and crackled on the hearth; and on a carved 
oaken table appeared preparations for a breakfast some- 
what less frugal than ordinary. It was André’s birth- 
day; and Marie, in order to take her father by surprise, 
had risen early to make her preparations. Old Mar- 
guerite, feeble, and scarcely able to move, watched the 
movements of her little niece with a visible expression of 
satisfaction, until, fatigued by her attention, she turned 
towards the fire-place, and stirred the fire mechanically. 

A thick mist hung over the streets of Bruges, so dense 
that one could not see five steps before him. It was 
nine o’clock ; and André, who intended to set off next 
day for Ypres, had gone out to purchase tools, and was 
expected momentarily to return. Marie, having glanced 
over her little affectionate arrangements, suddenly thought 
of having a sportive trick with her father ; so, laying her 
fmger on her lips with a mysterious air, as she glided 
past her aunt, she hid herself behind the curtains of the 
bed. At this moment the door opened, and a man 
entered, whose rapid step, sparkling eyes, and contracted 
features showed that he was agitated by some furious 
passion. It was Jacques Van de Pitte. His person was 
unknown to Marie, and she, frightened by his appear- 
ance, remaified in her hiding-place. He glanced round 
the room, and perceiving nobody but Marguerite, fu- 
riously demanded where her nephew was. Marguerite, 
to her other infirmities, added that of deafness ; and sup- 
posing that this was a friend of André, who had come to 
share in their pleasure, she expressed her satisfaction that 
her nephew’s merits were appreciated by his friends, in 
spite of the detractions of his enemies. ‘“ Woman!” 
exclaimed Jacques, “I have no time to lose; what sig- 
nifies his happiness to me, when my soul is on fire!” 
She very imperfectly caught the purport of this; and, 
thinking it complimentary, replied, “True, very true, 
his happiness is great; only think of him chosen before 
every other person to make the pulpit of St. Martin 
d’Ypres, on the recommendation of the Prévét of St. 
Donat, hereditary chancellor of Flanders!” “ Stop your 
boasting!” roared out Jacques, “ you put a dagger in 


my heart!” “Heart!” replied the old woman; “ yes, | 


indeed, he has a very good heart, in spite of all that 

his enemies say.” ' gen could no longer coritrol 

himself: “Ill” spoil the satisfaction of his triumph!” 

he shouted out, and in passing Marguerite, as he rushed 

out of ee he rudely pushed her from her seat to 
und. 

Marie, who saw her aunt falling, ran out to save her, 
Dut was too late. The old woman, who had been agi- 
tated by the last words and action of Jacques, had, in 
her fall; struck her head against one of the fire-irons, by 
which she was severely wounded. Marie, at the sight of 
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the blood which flowed from the wound, set up a loud 
cry, which sounded into the street, and at the same 
moment her father entered. She threw herself sobbing 
into his arms; in her agitation she could scarcely tell 
him what had happened; and he turned to lift the Bes 
of Marguerite. Some neighbours, attracted by the cries 
of Marie, now entered, and were confounded by the 
sight—Marie in a fainting state; André, pale as death, 
supporting the dead body of Marguerite ; and the floor 
covered with blood. Some of those busy bodies, who are 
always anxious to be the first tellers of news, conveyed 
the intelligence to the magistrates that a murder had 
been committed in the house of André; and he had 
scarcely time to explain to those who were with him what 
Marie had told him, when the police entered, and arrested 
him “in the name of the law.” z 

André passed a miserable week in prison. He was 
examined several times, and each time he told the simple 
truth. But his account seeméd improbable. The mist 
had prevented the neighbours from seeing auy one enter 
or leave the house of André, while several declared that 
immediately after hearing the cries of Marie, they had 
entered, and found him in an agitated state, supporting 
the body of Marguerite. To complete the suspicions 
against him, several pieces of gold were found on his 
person in searching him, and it was the general belief 
that the aunt had a secret deposit. André accounted for 
the money, by saying that Marguerite had advanced him 
a small sum to buy necessary tools for the work he was 
about to undertake at Ypres. This explanation was 
deemed insufficient. Jacques Van de Pitte, too, went 
craftily about, repeating insinuations, and confirming in 
various ways the general opinion that André had mur- 
dered his old aunt. At last, according to the summary 
and almost arbitrary laws of that period, sentence of 
death was about to be pronounced against André. But 
his talents had raised him several friends. Among these 
was the Prévdt of St. Donat, who succeeded in procuring 
a suspension of judgment for. a year, in order to see if 
anything would arise during that period#which would 
weaken the suspicions against the accused. Meantime 
he was ordered to occupy himself in some work of art 
for the Palais de Justice, the subject to be left to. his 
own choice. The sombre hall where he had been tried 
struck his imagination, and he resolved to leave be- 
hind him a work which would perpetuate his memory : 
perhaps, too, he thought the talent displayed in this 
work might raise a protector for his child when he was 
no more. 

André then began his work. Each day, at day-break, 
he was guarded to the hall, and at night returned to 
prison. Often was he on the point of abandoning his 
design, and giving himself up to despair; but hope re- 
animated his resolution, and the presence of his daughter, 
who was permitted to visit him frequently, sustained 
him. After completing, with care and unremitting assi- 
duity, the ornaments, escutcheons, and statues, he resolved 
to undertake what should be his chef-d’ceuvre. Though 
less accustomed to work in marble than in wood (for he 
was properly a carver, not a sculptor), he undertook the 
alabaster bas-reliefs of the frieze of the chimney, repre- 
senting the story of Susannah. His choice of that sub- 
ject was probably inspired by a sense of the unjust 
accusation of which he was the victim, ‘and from which 
another Daniel had not appeared to relieve him. 

The year elapsed, and it was announced to André 
that the magistrates, accompanied by the Prévét of St. 
Donat, were coming to inspect his work. Accustomed, 
as they were by their office, to witness grief in various 
forms, the magistrates were nevertheless struck by the 
change which appeared in the person of André. He 
was pale and haggard, and seemed more a spectre than 
a man. His work was closely examined, and called 
forth a general expression of admiration. They then 
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addressed some consoling words to the prisoner, to whom 
they held out hopes of liberation. He replied in a feeble 
voice, protesting his innocence in the sight of God, and 
commended his child to their care, for life had lost its 
charm for him. His words and looks increased the 
sympathy that was felt for him ; and the magistrates, on 
leaving him, promised to send him news, next day, that 
would reanimate his heart. 

Early next day the officers of the court presented 
themselves at the prison, with the intelligence that the 
magistrates had decided that the suspicions against 
André were insufficient to condemn him, and had given 
orders for his liberation. The gaoler joyfully ran to 
open the door of the prisoner’s apartment, but when 
he and the officers entered, they found that André was 
dead. 


MORPETH CATTLE-MARKET. 
{From a Correspondent.) 


Tue largest cattle-market in the North of England is 
held weekly, at the town of Morpeth, in Northumber- 
land, which is directly situated on the line of the great 
north road, at a distance of about 14 miles north of New- 
castle-upon-Tyne. The whole of the counties of North- 
umberland and Durham are supplied with cattle from 
this market. The market itself is supplied partly by the 
numerous cattle-graziers in the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, but by far the largest portion of the cattle sold in 
it are brought directly from the southern districts of Scot- 
land, a distance of between 60 and 70 miles. 

This market can boast of a respectable antiquity. Mr. 
Hodgson, the historian of Northumberland, says, “The 
privilege of holding a weekly market here on Wednesday 
was first granted to Roger de Merlay the second, by King 
John, in 1199. The great cattle-market holden here 
weekly on that day, probably grew, with the trade on the 
Tyne and Wear, from very small beginnings to its pre- 
sent consequence. Three persons were find at the Manor 
Court, at Easter, 1656, for having sheep-pens considerably 
before their doors.” 

I have not the means of knowing the weekly or an- 
nual average quantity of cattle sold in this market, nor 
dare I hazard a guess upon the subject. From the 
13th of February, 1832 (when the new bridge built 
across the River Wansbeck, at the southern approach 
to the town of Morpeth, was opened), to the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1833, the gross number which passed along the 
bridge (at which a toll is taken) was 19,887 oxen, and 
189,091 sheep, &c.; but although by far the greatest 
number of the cattle sold here pass along this bridge, 
this gives but an imperfect idea of the actual number 
sold, and does not include those which go in other direc- 
tions. 

The market is held on Wednesday, and the number of 
persons in the habit of attending it is very great, and com- 
posed for the most part of butchers, farmers, cattle-gra- 
ziers, and jobbers, or cattle-dealers. Towards 10 o’clock 
on the Tuesday evening, the preparations for the ensuing 
day’s market begin by ns setting up the sheep-pens ; 
and at the earliest break of the following day the market 
commences. The scene of confusion which the town 
presents on the mornings of Wednesday can scarcely be 
imagined. The narrow street in which the market is 
principally held is lined on either side with sheep-pens ; 
and the intermediate space is crowded with carts, cattle, 
carriages, and all manner of persons ; but I cannot give 
the reader a better idea of the uproar which prevails, than 
by referring him to the graphic description given at page 
309, vol. vi., of th. ‘ Penny Magazine,’ of a similar scene 
exhibited at Smithfield Market, which applies with equal 

force to that of Morpeth. 
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THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AS SPOKEN IN THR 
UNITED STATES. 


(From a Correspondent.} 


Tue people of the United States pique themselves not 
little upon the correctness and purity with which th 
speak the English language; arrogating to themeelyes 
sundry alterations and improvements, and then somewhat 
affectedly calling it American English. Without mean- 
ing it in any way disrespectful, I would, at the outset, 
beg to observe, that wherever an opportunity presents 
itself of claiming for themselves or their country a supe- 
riority over us Europeans, and this our more ancient half 
of the globe, they do not fail to make the most of it, 
Without scrutinizing the feeling which prompts this line 
of conduct, it certainly is not in good taste in so young a 
country ; but probably peculiar circumstances have com- 
bined to produce it, and time alone possesses the power 
of bringing this and all similar matters to a due and 
proper adjustment. 

It is quite true, as Americans generally aver, that in 
their country we do not meet with such a variety of bar- 
barous dialects as prevail in England, where the natives 
of scarcely auy two counties speak alike. This remark 
might be carried still further, for a discriminating ear 
will frequently discover a confusion of accents and dia- 
lects within the range of much narrower localities. 
Indeed, I have known the inhabitants of contiguous 
parishes have distinct marks of difference in their dia- 
lects, although probably they themselves were not aware 
of it; and so long as society continues to be divided inte 
classes and castes, in the way that it has long existed 
amongst us, so long will our language continue to be 
spoken in its manifold barbarous dialects, in spite of the 
schoolmaster’s being abroad, and the increase of intelli- 
gence amongst the people. For instance, in our rural 
districts, the ploughman would as little think of using 
any other language than that of his own caste, as he 
would look for being fed upon the viands that are found 
only at the tables of the wealthy and luxurious. And 
this, in many cases, does not proceed from his ignorance, 
but from a desire of not departing from what he has 
always considered his fit and proper sphere in society. 
Besides, it frequently is the case that the humble indi- 
vidual that should attempt to “ ape his superiors” would 
be sure to call forth the scoffs and scorn of his low and 
humble-minded associates. 

It so happens that the great majority of the citizens of 
the United States have few or no opportunities of know- 
ing how the English language is spoken by persons of 
education in this country ; for among the thousands, nay 
tens of thousands, that annually emigrate to that country, 
how few—how very few speak our language in its 
greatest purity! So that, judging from the examples of 
the British emigrants, many of whom are very respect- 
able individuals in their own sphere, it ought not to be 
matter of surprise that the Americans have been, and 
still are, in the habit of accusing us of “ murdering the 
king’s English.” ; 

A long residence in America has afforded me frequent 
opportunities of observing and remarking upon my 
emigrant countrymen; and I have often met with per- 
sons, who had been nothing more than labourers or 
small farmers in Yorkshire or Derbyshire, and who, when 
they had arrived in America, had become ashamed 
of their vernacular dialect, and would consequently at- 
tempt what they had been accustomed vulgarly to call 
“speaking fine and proper.” And in cases where I could 
have perfectly understood them, had they stuck to their 


habitual dialect, these attempts at a superior mode of 


speaking have rendered them almost wholly unintelligible 
tome. No wonder then that native Americans should 
have arrived at the conclusion that the English language 
must be spoken exceedingly ill amongst us; judging, 
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naturally enough, that such examples were fair speci- 
mens of the language as spoken in this country. _ 

Regarding the language as spoken by the Americans, 
it may be observed, in the first place, that there exist not 
amongst them those distinct grades and castes in society 
that are found on our side the Atlantic; hence were the 
lowest menial found speaking the language correctly, this 
would be considered as no attempt at innovation upon 
the prerogative of his superiors. And although the 
great body of the people is a somewhat heterogeneous 
mass, yet there is a tolerably uniform current run- 
ning through the whole of it, as far as regards 
what the citizens are pleased to style “ American feeling 
and opinion.” There are, however, settlements, and 
these pretty extensive ones too, and in the very heart of 
the country, where the language and accent continue up 
to the present time exactly what they were a century ago, 
when the grandsires of the present generation sought a 
sylvan retreat in the (then) wild and nearly unpeopled 
forests of America. Regarding those who still continue 
to speak their national languages, I refer to the exclu- 
sively Dutch and German communities; and it is in 
some of the old Irish settlements that the accent marks 
the identical province in Ireland to which the original 
settlers belonged. The descendants of all other nations 
form a part of the great mass, so that in the present day 
their origin cannot with any degree of accuracy be esta- 
blished. In traversing the country, ever and anon you 
meet with a few settlers forming, for the present, a small 
separate community, composed of persons who have 
emigrated from the same district in one of the “ old 
countries ;” but those who may happen to visit the same 
settlements at the expiration of half a century, will find, 
I am fully persuaded, scarcely any thing of the original 
national character remaining, since it is not a few 
families that can lay the foundation of a settlement 
capable of long resisting the force and impulse of uni- 
versal amalgamation. 

It appears to me that one of the principal causes for 
the remarkable uniformity with which the English lan- 
guage is spoken throughout the Union originates in the 
wandering and erratic character of the people of the 
Eastern States, to whom the term Yankees is generally 
applied ; since not only do these people constitute the 
great bulk of “ merchants and traders,” but college pro- 
fessors, ministers of almost every religious doctrine and 
creed, physicians, with swarms of men professing to 
be “learned in the law,” while hordes of itinerant school 
teachers (schoolmaster is a term they seldom make use 
of) annually wend their way to the south and the west, 
and even to the far-west, and in short to every corner 
of the Union into which speculation and enterprise can 
possibly penetrate. This being the case, we find the 
same peculiar nasal whine at the bar of the courts of 
Justice in the interior of the country that we listen to 
from the pulpits in the Eastern or Middle states, or ob- 
serve in the teacher of every humble seminary of learning 
from one end of the country to the other ; so that it be- 
comes no matter of surprise that the same forms of 
speech and manner of speaking universally prevail. 

Although very few of the American people are wholly 
tmeducated, so that to meet with an individual that can 
neither read nor write is a-rare occurrence, yet the 
education of a large proportion is limited to a little 
smple “ reading and writing,” with, perhaps, a partial 

owledge of a few of the introductory rules of arith- 
metic. In almost all the common (country) schools the 
teachers pretend to something far superior to this, since 

gtammar ” is professed to be taught upon the “ most 
‘pproved principles,” while “composition, logic, and 
clocution,”” with the “ essential branches of mathematics,” 
tre understood as coming with the scope of a backwoods’ 
education, Latin and Greek, save in the colleges and 
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of the common schools might profess to teach the learned 
languages with quite as much propriety as they do those 
of the higher branches of an English education. In 
short, there is a great deal more of profession than of 
practice in the matters appertaining to every species of 
instruction. 

I come now to remark more directly upon the manner 
in which the English language is spoken by Americans. 
Those who have associated much with the citizens of the 
United States, whether with the backwoodsmen, those 
pioneers in the march of Western civilization, or with the 
more polished members of the seats of learning and com- 
merce, must have remarked, I am sure, that the same 
peculiar drawl, the same apathetic delivery of speech 
generally prevailed, and to a degree that the least ob- 
servant stranger must have noticed it. This drawling 
necessarily gives a peculiar and rather an un-English 
sound to many of their words and syllables, marking one 
of the chief distinctions between the English language as 
spoken by the best society in our country, and what I 
before remarked was termed American English. But 
the most striking difference consists in the innovations 
made upon our mother-tongue. These innovations are 
of two varieties—the one consisting of the numerous 
applications of new meanings to old words ; the other in 
the manufacture of new words and applying them to old 
meanings. And so proud are the people of everything 
American, that this spurious coin not only passes cur- 
rent, but is at a high premium, being stereotyped into 
the newest editions of their lexicographies ; while the 
labours of our Johnson and his compeers are lightly 
esteemed in the academies of our Transatlantic brethren. 
I have frequently asked the reason why they substituted 
new significations that bore no analogy to the old ones; 
but I never derived any more satisfactory reason for their 
doing so than that such and such were the usual modes 
of speaking in America, which, by the way, seems but 
an indifferent excuse for the corrupting of the English 
language. I will not attempt to introduce a vocabulary 
of the new words they have adopted, nor of such as they 
have taken the liberty to pervert the meaning of; but it 
certainly is a pity that nations claiming the same origin 
should not be satisfied to adopt the same classical 
standard. 


Effect of Seasons of Scarcity on the Number of Mar- 
riages.—The present century opened inauspiciously for the 
working classes in this kingdom. The harvest of 1795 had 


been very deficient. The quality was excellent, but the 
quantity so short that, at the close of the season, the price 
of wheat had advanced to six guineas per quarter. The 
extraordinary measures that had been adopted by govern- 
ment of buying up wheat and depositing it in granaries, 
and also of forcibly seizing, on the high seas, neutral vessels 
loaded with grain, and compelling the masters to sell their 
cargoes to the government agents—measures exceedingly 
objectionable upon many | ran gp the effect of pre- 
venting a still greater advance of prices, which might 
otherwise have occurred. The season of 1796 was favour- 
able, and the price fell from 122s. at the beginning, to 56s. 
at the end of the year. In 1797 the quality was bad and 
the quantity deficient, and the harvest of 1798 was only 
moderately abundant; there was consequently no store of 
grain to bring in aid of the deficient harvest of 1799, im- 
mediately after which the price rose to 92s. 7d. per quarter. 
In 1800 the quality was injured by excessive rains, and the 

uantity was so short that the average price of wheat, on 
the ist of January, 1801, had advanced to 139s. per quarter; 
every other article of provisions bein De peer dear. 
Before the harvest of 1801 was secured, the price of wheat, 
in the London market, reached 180s. per quarter, and the 
quartern loaf was, for four weeks, as high as Is. 10}d. 
The privation and misery which, under these circum- 
stances, fell to the lot of the poor, were exceedingly great, 
notwithstanding the anxious attention given to the subject 
by the legislature and the exercise of the most extensive 
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that it became a matter of principle, ‘even with the wealthy 
classes, to economise as much as possible, in their families, 
the use of the principal article of food, in order that more 
might remain, and at a less exorbitant price, for the use of 
the poor. The best test that can be offered singly of the 
privations at that time endured by the bulk of the people 
is to be found in the marriage registers. The numbers 
exhibited therein, for each of the years from 1794 to 1801 
inclusive, were as follow :— 


1794 . 71,797 1798 2. « 79,477 
1795 . . 68,839 1799 . « 77,557 
1796 . . 73,107 1800 - 69,851 
1797 .« « 74,997 1801 « 67,288 


It is curious to observe how intimate a relation exists 
between the price of food and the number of marriages. 
The falling off in that number observable in 1795, 1800, 
and 1801, was, in each year, very marked in its character. 
The harvest of 1801 was moderately abundant, and as, in 
addition to the home produce, the importations of wheat, 
under the stimulus of a bounty, had been very large, the 
price fell, in the latter part of the year, to less than half 
what it had been before the harvest. In 1802 the crops, 
although not very abundant, yielded enough, with a small 
importation, for our wauts, and prices became still more 
moderate. The number of marriages in England in these 
two years, according to the registers, was 90,396 in 1802, 
and 94,379 in 1803. In March, 1804, the average price of 
wheat was as low as 49s. 6d. per quarter, but the harvest in 
that year was far from being good, and, towards Christmas, 
the price was double what it had been nine months before. 
The price continued high until the result of the harvest of 
1805 could be known. This proving more favourable, and 
a considerable quantity of foreign grain having been im- 
ported, prices again receded, but not extensively. The 
number of marriages in 1804 and 1805 again showed the 
restraining effect in this respect of high prices, having been 
85,738 and 79,586 respectively.—Progress of the Nation, 
vol. ii., by G. R. Porter. 

Commercial Intercourse with Africa —The value of our 
exports to the whole of the west coast of Africa averaged, 
during the five years ending with 1836, the sum of 340,1192. 

rannum. More than one half of this amount was taken 

y the British settlements on the Gambia, Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle, and Accrah, leaving little more than 
150,0002, for the remaining parts of the country, embracing, 
between the river Gambia and Angola, nearly four thousand 
miles of coast, and containing upon a moderate estimate 
30,000,000 of inhabitants. These people must not be con- 
sidered, as regards commercial objects, in the same light as 
those who enjoy a greater degree of civilization; but the 
experience of the last thirty years affords sufficient proof of 
the value which the trade with the negro population might 
be made to assume. In 1808 the whole quantity of palm 
oil imported did not exceed 200 tons; in 1836 it amounted 
to 13,850 tons. Twenty years ago African timber was un- 
known to us, and now our annual importations amount to 
15,000 loads. This increase has taken place, too, under the 
most unfavourable circumstances. The whole country is 
disorganised, and, except in the immediate vicinity of the 
towns, the land lies waste and uncultivated, the wretched 
natives living under constant dread of being carried off into 
slavery. The extent to which the accursed traffic in human 
beings is carried on up to this hour is sufficiently noto- 
rious, and has at length so aroused attention, that it seems 
highly probable it will be soon effectually put down. The 
legitimate trade of our vessels when on the African coast is 
continually impeded by the appearance of slave-traders, on 
the arrival of which the natives quit all other occupations 
and proceed on marauding expeditions, to seize the mem- 
bers of some neighbouring tribe, and sell them as slaves. 
Until a sufficient number of these poor creatures is collected 
to crowd the vessel of the slave-trader all other occupations 
are stopped, and it is not merely the loss of time and con- 
sequent expense thus occasioned that are to be deplored, 
but the great waste of life among the crews of the English 
traders while uselessly detained upon an unhealthy coast. 
Everywhere are to be seen the baleful effects of this traffic, 
a desolation where Nature has been prodigal of 

er gifts. According to Mr. Laird, one of the most recent 

travellers in that region, “The Delta of the Niger alone, if 
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Its square surface is equal to the whole of Ireland; it js 
intersected in all directions by navigable branches of the 
parent stream, forming so many natural channels for com- 
munication : it is altogether composed of the richest alluvial 
soil, which now teems with a rank luxurious vegetation, 
comprising all the varieties of the palm-tree, besides teak- 
wood, cedar, ebony, mahogany, and dye-woods: the su 

cane grows wild in the bush, and the palm-nut rots upon 
the ground unheeded and neglected. The population of 
this DeltaI should consider does not exceed half a million.” 
If the population of this region—and there are many others 
to which the same ee might be applied—were 
weaned from their present habits of violence, and if advan- 
tage were taken of their desire for obtaining some kinds of 
European manufactures, to engage them in the cultivation 
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of the soil, can it be believed that our commercial dealin 
with them would continue, as it is at present, scarcely 
greater in amount than the value of the eggs brought an- 
nually from Ireland to the single port of Liverpool? Among 
the objects to which the fndustry of Africans could be pro- 
fitably applied, perhaps the most important is the article of 
cotton. Its cultivation does not call for any great amount 
of labour; the returns are speedily obtained; the market 
for it is continually being extended; and, as regards this 
country, it is a matter of very high importance that the 
million of persons who are dependent for their daily sub- 
sistence upon the regular supply of that material should 
have the chances of disappointment lessened, as far as 
sible, by extending the number of the producers, and mul- 
tiplying the regions in which they are found.—Progress of 
the Nation, vol. ii., by G. R. Porter. ; 





The American Desert.—While Mr. Hunt was diligently 
preparing for his arduous journey, some of them began to 
ose heart at the perilous prospect before them. But before 
we accuse them of want of spirit, it is proper to consider 
the nature of the wilderness into which they were about to 
adventure. It was a region almost as vast and trackless as 
the ocean, and, at the time of which we treat, but little 
known, excepting through the vague aceounts of Indian 
hunters. A part of their route would lie across an im- 
mense tract, stretching north and south for hundreds of 
miles, along the foot of the Rocky Mountains, and drained 
by the tributary streams of the Missouri and Mississippi. 
This region, which resembles one of the immeasurable 
steppes of Asia, has not inaptly been termed “the great 
American Desert.” It spreads forth into undulating and 
treeless plains and desolate sandy wastes, wearisome to the 
eye from their extent and monotony, and which are sup- 
posed by geologists to have formed the ancient floor of the 
ocean, countless ages since, when its primeval waves beat 
against the granite bases of the Rocky Mountains. It isa 
land where no man permanently abides; for, in certain 
seasons of the year, there is no food either for the hunter or 
his steed. The herbage is parched and withered, the brooks 
and streams are dried up; the buffalo, the elk, and deer 
have wandered to distant parts, keeping within the verge 
of expiring verdure, and leaving behind them a vast un- 
inhabited solitude, seamed by ravines, the beds of former 
torrents, but now serving only to tantalize and increase the 
thirst of the travelier. Occasionally the monotony of this 
vast wilderness is interrupted by mountainous belts of sand 
and limestone, broken into confused masses, with preci- 
pitous cliffs and yawning ravines, looking like the ruins of 
a world ; or is traversed by lofty and barren ridges of rock, 
almost impassable, like those denominated the Black Hills. 
Beyond these rise the stern barriers of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, the limits, as it were, of the Atlantic world. 
rugged defiles and deep valleys of this vast chain form 
sheltering places for restless and ferocious bands of savages, 
many of them the remnants of tribes once inhabitants of 
the prairies, but broken up by war and violence, and who 
carry into their mountain haunts the fierce Wrashin 
on habits of desperadoes.—Astoria, by Washington 

rving. 
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cleared and cultivated, would support a population in pro- 
portion to its area far exceeding anything toown in Europe. 
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